CHAPTER    XXXIII
THE PARLIAMENT ACT
1910-1911
WHAT was the right things to do ? had been the question which
Asquith had put to himself on hearing of the King's death
during his Mediterranean cruise, and a week later he came to the
conclusion that the death of the King had " completely transformed
the political situation." King George, who now came to the throne
in his forty-sixth year, was not the novice and stripling which for
rhetorical purposes he was represented as being in the debates of the
following year, but a true instinct said that to plunge him into the
turmoil of politics, as they were at this moment, and to require him
in the first weeks of his reign to take decisions that might be of the
gravest consequences to the country and the monarchy would be
improper and inconsiderate. Moreover, it was at least possible that,
if time were given for reflection, parties might still avoid the head-on
collision on which they had been rushing.
Asquith, therefore, after consulting the King approached Balfour
and proposed a conference between party leaders on the questions
that divided them. Balfour agreed and together they mapped out
the ground roughly into three sections : (i) the relations of the two
Houses in regard to finance, (2) provision of some machinery to deal
with persistent disagreement between the two Houses, whether by
limitation of veto, joint sitting, referendum or otherwise and (3) the
possibility of coming to some agreement as to such a change in the
composition and numbers of the second House as to ensure that it
would act and be regarded as acting fairly between the great parties
in the State. The conference met for the first time in the Prime
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